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resent gypsies. Its theoretically dis- 
guised but obvious motive is to _por- 
tray the tremendous influx of Euro- 
pean prostitutes, all also hopefully 
awaiting an opportunity to get into the 
United States. 

Just as the burlesques in our own 
revues satirize current 
conditions in our own 


nothing to gain their ends, and the 
lives of the people who have paid to get 
smuggled into the United States mean 
absolutely nothing to them. 

A little event that occurred aboard 
the United Fruit liner Pastores dis- 
plays to what 


lengths these contra- 
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aboard. Washington, in turn, notified 
the steamship line, asking them to lo- 
cate the Chinese, place them under ar- 
rest and bring them into New York. 
The captain assembled his crew on 
deck and ordered them to produce the 
Chinese. The guilty members of the 





country, so does La 
Revista Loca make game 
of local conditions in 
Havana. 

Few in the United 
States, I dare say, realize 
how great an industry 
the smuggling of aliens 
has become, and how 
ghastly and terrible are 
its ramifications. During 
my investigation in Ha- 
vana, incognito, and 
made with the help of 
two of the best inspec- 
tors in the United States 
Immigration Service, I 
caught a glimpse of the 
horrible methods em- 
ployed by the contra- 
bandista (smuggler). 
These inspectors had 
been assigned by Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor 
Carl Robe White and 
Commissioner General of 
Immigration W. W. Hus- 
band to secure enough evidence to break 
up the traffic and arouse the State De- 
partment and Congress to a realization 
of the danger that lies only three hours 
from our shores. 

In the sixteen years of my newspa- 
per and magazine work I have heard 
and investigated some pretty terrible 
stories, but none that can equal that 
of. the contrabandista of the Spanish 
Main of 1925. Bluebeard and _ his 
pals were in the kindergarten when 
compared to the collegiate smugglers 
and pirates of Cuba. They stop at 


The waterfront and business district of Havana as seen from the air. Havana, the capital 
of Cuban immigrant smuggling activities, now shelters, according to United States Immi- 
gration Service estimates, 50,000 aliens who are waiting to get into the United States 





pending their departurc. 





bandista will go to maintain their 
traffic and to safeguard their own 
skins. 


The Pastores, on a trip from Ha- 
vana to New York, took aboard, un- 
known to the captain, seven Chinese— 
part of the 25,000 who are waiting 
their chance to slip past the barrier. 
The seven, on the Pastores were placed 
on board by the Spanish fire-room 
crew. An informer in the employ of 
the United States Government was also 
on board. He managed to notify 
Washington that the Chinese were 





The abandoned houseboat maintained by Rene Berndes as a shelter for Florida-bound aliens 
So keen has competition become among immigrant smugglers that 
the business was conducted on a get-you-in-or-your-money-back basis until the American 
Government decided to return illegal entrants to the country of their origin instead of to Cuba 


to i 
crew seemingly searched every nook 
and cranny of the ship. No stowaways 
were found. 

Where did they disappear? This 
was learned when the Pastores again 
jocked in Havana. For so frightened 
was the informer that he did not dare 
to make a report in New York, but 
waited until the Pastores returned to 
Havana before he spoke, 

When the fire-room crew learned that 
the presence of these Chinese aboard 
meant arrest and punishment for 
them, they hurriedly sneaked down 
into the engine room, where 
the Chinese were hidden, 
called them forth, one by one, 
and struck each one over the 
head with a slice bar. The 
unconscious bodies were then 
thrown into the furnaces. 

When all this came to light 
the guilty members of the 
fire-room crew could not be 
found. No wonder there had 
been no evidence showing 
what had become of the vic- 
tims. The guilty members 
of the crew, visioning long 
terms in a federal peniten- 


tiary, in case they were 
caught, fell back on the 
necessity-knows-no-law doc- 


trine to justify themselves in 
their inhuman treatment of 
their helpless human contra- 
band. 

When one stops to consider 


the number of aliens that 
are crowded into Havana 
awaiting their chance to 


sneak into America he begins 
to understand why these 
would-be immigrants will do 
almost anything and expose 
themselves to the most in- 
human treatment. Here in 
America there are perhap 
mothers, fathers, brothers or 
sisters awaiting them. These 
travelers generally represent 
(Continued on page 19) 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE TEST DAY 





The American Legion would have preferred to have it 

on September 12th, as last year, and as the Sixth Na- 
tional Convention at St. Paul recommended for the fu- 
ture. A different decision was reached, and the Legion, 
valuing the deed above the day, accepts the change in the 
best spirit. 

That best spirit will be one of intelligent co-operation. 
Last year the Legion was a very important factor in the 
observance of Defense Test Day. This year, with the ex- 
perience of a year ago behind it, the Legion can work to 
even better advantage in helping the Government im- 
press on the public mind the necessity for and value of 
an annua! stock-taking of our means of defense, 

Defense Test Day is a laboratory experiment based on 
a theory of defense known as the National Defense Act. 
That Act has been in existence for five years. Not until 
last year was the effort made to apply a test of its effi- 
ciency. The test generally succeeded; where it did not 
fully sueceed the War Department secured valuable data 
which it could have obtained by no other method. 

In passing, let me say that I have always been dissatis- 
fied with the use of the words “War Department” for 
what is really a Department of National Defense, better 
still a Peace Department. What we call the War De- 
partment exists in peace to plan and carry out those mili- 
tary arrangements which shall be most useful in avoid- 


Ju 4th will be National Defense Test Day this year. 


ing war and of greatest value in bringing to an early and 
successful conclusion any war which may be forced 
upon us. In war it functions to make available all the re- 
sources of the nation to bring quick and sure victory. 

Note also that we of the Legion are aware that we can 
no more have peace by simply wishing for it than we can 
change a tiger into a tomcat by forgetting that he is a 
tiger. 

All of us who by our service under arms helped to 
bring peace out of war are committed to peacetime serv- 
ice as citizens which shall keep war out of peace. We 
foresee and strive for permanent world peace, based upon 
understanding among nations, without which there can 
be no peace, 

What the Legion did last September it will do this 
July 4th: Put at the disposal of its country whatever 
ability it possesses, whatever experience it gained in his- 
tory’s greatest war, for the benefit of an experiment which 
has as its objectives the security of our c-untry and the 
preservation of peace, 
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They Soldiered with Both 
Grant and Lee 


N a farm near Rippey, a vil- “4 neither his erect 
YO ive ndred Only N ineteen Vi eterans aplomb suggest it. Meet smiling Uriah 


lage of less than five hu 


re nor his easy 


in Greene County, Iowa, is the of th e W ar with M ex1Co Gasaway, ninety-five, of Reelsville, In- 


oldest living veteran of the 


diana, who writes for this article that 


War with Mexico on the pension rolls J4reg Now Carried on ¢ ¥48,,“in every battle General Scott 


of the United States. e is Daniel 
Gonder, going strong into his second 
century. On another farm, near Granite 
City, Illinois, is John Wedig, also a 
soldier of that war and a centenarian 
only two days younger than Veteran 
Gonder. The Pension Bureau reports 
nineteen survivors of the war of 1846- 
48, of whom the youngest is David 
Irvin of Pilgrim, Texas. Dave is only 
a few months past ninety-two, a mere 


the Pension Rolls 


By THOMAS J. 
MALONE 


fought.” Meet Veteran Gonder, the 
dean of the group, who told the folks 
at the birthday reception at his home 
last January 5th—when he reached one 
hundred—that a soldier in ’46-’48 re- 
ceived seven dollars a month and “if 
he desired a change of food he bought 
his own potatoes or cabbage or foraged 
in the neighborhood of the camp, as 
the soldiers were given only hardtack 
and water, except when sick, when they 


stripling in that galaxy of old-timers. 

Two of the nineteen are past one 
hundred, two are ninety-nine, three 
ninety-seven, four ninety-six, two nine- 
ty-five, three ninety-four, two ninety- 
three, and one is ninety-two. Their 
average age is ninety-six. The list of 
names and services is given elsewhere. 
If there be any survivors besides those 
on the pension rolls, there is no record. 

The names of Grant and Lee, Mec- 
Clellan and Meade, Jefferson Davis and 
Jackson and the two Johnstons—all of 


whom, incidentally, fought in the Mex- got tea 


ican War—live in the speech of the 
thousands of survivors of the War Be- 
tween the States; these nineteen speak 
as familiarly, as having seen and heard 
of Winfield Scott and hary Taylor. 

Who are these survivors? Are they 
in the world of today and of it? 

Meet Amasa Clark of Bandera, 
Texas, in his treasured uniform, as he 
steps outside the door to have his pic- 
ture taken. Veteran Clark will be one 
hundred next September 3d, but 


Granted that in the verdict of history 
the war of the late ’40’s was an unjust 
war, instigated and pressed by a pow- 
erful nation for selfish ends, the coun- 
try holds its soldiers and sailors who 
served in it in admiration and grati- 
tude; they did their duty as they 
saw_ it. 

July 4th. next will be the seventy- 
seventh anniversary of President Polk’s 
proclamation of peace wie, ico. No 
reunion of veterans of the Mexics. jn. 
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vasion is suggested, but the occasion 
serves to recall the events of that war 
and the presence of a few of its sur- 
Vivors among us. 

Texas, occupied largely by settlers 
from the United States, had declared 
its independence of Mexico in 1836. It 
was annexed and admitted into the 
Union in 1845. Mexico had not recog- 
nized its independence and its south- 
west boundary was in dispute. Texas 
claimed it was the Rio Grande River; 
Mexico held it was the Nueces River, 
farther east. When Texas was ad- 
mitted, President Polk ordered Gen- 
eral Taylor with troops into the dis- 
puted territory. Taylor moved on down 
to the mouth of the Rio Grande, but 
stopped on the Texan side. 

Mexico protested that her territory 
was being invaded. A body of Mexican 
troops crossed the river and attacked 
some Amevicans. Taylor thereupon de- 
feated them in two battles, at Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma, both 
north of the Rio Grande. War had not 


Daniel Gonder, of Rippey, 
Iowa (right), one hundred 
years, oldest survivor of the 
war with Mexico. Twenty- 
one youngsters call him 
great-great-grandfather 


Amasa Clark, of Bandera, 
Texas (below), third oldest 
Mexican War veteran, will 
be one hundred on Septem- 
ber 3d. He can still, how- 
ever, assume “‘the position 
of the soldier’”’ 
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yet been declared, but the act of 
the Mexicans in crossing the river 
—into what they con was 
their own territory—and attacking 
American citizens was accepted by 
President and Congress as justifica- 
tion for formal declaration that “by 
the act of the Republic of Mexico, a 
state of war exists between that 
Government and the United States”. 

In the war enthusiasm 
that prevailed throughout 
most of the States, and 
particularly in the South, 
it is said that more than 
200,000 persons offered 
their services. The mus- 
ter rolls give a net total 
of 83,776 men in the mili- 
tary and naval service 
against Mexico. At that, 
sentiment was far from 
unanimous. Abraham Lin- 
coln, then a member of 
the lower house of Con- 
gress, in his “Spot Reso- 
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lutions” challenged the President’s 
declaration that Mexico had “become 
the aggressor by invading our soil in 
hostile array and shedding the blood 
of our citizens”, and called on him to 
inform the House whether the spot on 
which the blood of our citizens had 
been shed was or was not at the time 
our own soil. 

More important issues than a boun- 
dary dispute were at stake. Grant in 
his memoirs states: “The occupation, 
separation and annexation (of Texas) 
were, from the inception of the move- 
ment to its final consummation, a con- 
spiracy to acquire territory out of 
which slave States might be formed for 
the American Union.” 

Taylor crossed the Rio Grande and 
went on to victories at Monterey and 
Buena Vista. General Scott landed an 
army at Vera Cruz and campaigned his 
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Uriah Gasaway, of Reelsville, 
Indiana, is ninety-five. “I am 
alone”’ means he regards him- 
self as the only survivor of 
°46-’48 in Indiana, but there 
is actually another—Samuel 
Leffler, ninety-six, of St. Paul 


way to the capture of the city 
of Mexico. Kearney led an 
army through New Mexico and 
California, then Mexican states. 

By the terms of the peace, not 
only was the Rio Grande es- 
tablished as the Texan boun- 
dary, but New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia were ceded to the United 
States, an area almost as large 
as the Louisiana Purchase. In 
consideration for this cession, 
the United States paid Mexico 
$15,000,000. 

In a belief that the people of 
the United States have a pe- 
culiar interest in the survivors 
of an almost forgotten war, in- 
terviews with them were sought 
by mail. Responses, for the 
most part, are in the handwriting of a 
younger generation, but their spirit is 
unmistakably that of men who have 
fought for their country and are proud 
of it. Some of the nineteen are inva- 
lids from whom no statements were 
obtainable. 

From Marshfield, Oregon, Robert 
Starkey, ninety-six, “Uncle Bob” in his 
community, sends this: “I enlisted in 
the United States Navy at New Or- 
leans in March, 1847. The enlisting offi- 
cer was David D. Porter, who became 
an admiral in the Civil War. We went 
by frigate to Vera Cruz and took part 
in the bombardment. I served out my 
enlistment on the ship and after the 
war went West. I have lived in Ore- 
gon for about sixty years and am an 

onest-to-goodness pioneer.” 

Veteran Gasaway enlisted in the 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Meet J. B. Clifford Burrell of Knoxville, 
Tennessee. Clifford’s father, an 80th 
Division doughboy, died a few weeks 
ago of tuberculosis contracted from gas. 
Mrs. Burrell’s compensation is twelve 
dollars a month. See why Tennessee 
went over the top for The American 
Legion Endowment Fund? 


First Aid for Ethel, Clifford, 
William and Charles 


T’S not much fun to be in the sort 

of fix which faces little J. B. 

Clifford Burrell. Clifford is only 

three years old, yet he is old 
enough to know that life isn’t as much 
fun as it might be. 

It would have been different if Jess 
Burrell hadn’t gone to war. Jess Bur- 
rell was in the 318th Infantry, 80th 
Division. He was gassed in France— 
and a few weeks ago he died of tuber- 
culosis as a direct result of that gas- 


sing. 

Yet, somehow or other, Mrs. Burrell 
receives only twelve dollars monthly 
compensation. She and little Clifford 
live in a squalid three-room house in 
the Dale Avenue mill district of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. Without outside help, 
they have no prospects ahead save pov- 
erty and toil for the mother; for the 
boy, inadequate food, a home where the 
mother is absent during his waking 
hours, and no chance to get a decent 
education. 


By ARTHUR VAN 
VLISSINGEN, JR. 


Now it happens that Clifford and his 
mother won’t be up against quite so 
hard a situation very long. For the 
Endowment Fund which the Legion is 
raising will take care—the right kind 
of care—of just such cases as this. 

The public of Knoxville heard a good 
deal about little Clifford Burrell and 
his mother recently. For Knoxville 
Post of the Legion took advantage of 
the popular appeal of just such cases 
as these to aid it in raising Knoxville’s 

uota of the Endowment Fund. The 

noxville newspapers were glad to 
print interesting news stories about the 
widows and orphans of disabled vet- 
erans whose deaths had resulted from 
their war service. And every one of 
these news stories ended up with an 


explanation that the Endowment Fund 
would be used to alleviate the suffering 
of these and others who gave the most. 

Knoxville used a stunt to raise its © 
quota of $20,000. The idea originated 
with Dr. Herbert Acuff, but it was de- 
veloped and expanded in an Auxiliary 
meeting soon after, and the real work 
on it was done by Auxiliary members. 

Local Legionnaires had felt that, to 
the general public, the child welfare 
side of the Endowment Fund has a 
greater appeal than anything else—for 
a helpless child appeals to everyone. 
So the local campaign was made 
around the idea of helping the orphans 


of veterans. 

Then Dr. Acuff got the idea of Baby 
Bonds to help the babies. By the time 
the plan had been fully worked out and 
put into execution, the bonds—minia- 
tures, but exacily like the usual bond 
in general appearance —had been 
printed in denominations of $1, $5 and 
$10. The Auxiliary members had ad- 
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dressed envelopes to practically every- 
one in town who might be expected to 
give to the Fund. 

In the envelope, besides a letter and 
circular, went Baby Bonds to the 
amount which it seemed that this pros- 

ect might be expected to give for the 
ndowment. Each bond was num- 
bered, serially, and a record kept of it. 
The prospective giver was asked to 
send a check for the face value of the 
bonds, or else to return the bonds to 
the Endowment Campaign committee. 
And he was given many good reasons 
why he should retain the bonds. 

After this, the regular teams of 
solicitors went out to canvass the lists 
of people who had already been sent 
Baby Bonds. Several thousands of dol- 
lars had, of course, come in by mail. 
But a far greater proportion of all the 
bonds had neither come back nor been 
paid for. That had been expected. But 
the solicitors got a good many more 
checks than they got bonds. And the 
money was quickly raised, 

The newspapers were filled, for days, 
with the slogan “Buy Baby Bonds for 
Babies.” And they were filled for days, 
too, with specific stories of children 
who are in need. There was, for in- 
stance, the story of little Charles and 
William Wagner. 

Charles and William face life brave- 
ly, all unknowing that their father is 


The father of Charles and William 
Wagner is unable to work owing to 
illness contracted in service. Mrs. 
Wagner works in a mill in an effort 
to support the family. Wagner’s com- 
pensation is $9.50 a month 










suffering from disease contracted over- 
seas and that unless help comes soon 
they will be handicapped all their lives 
because of undernourishment now. 

The boys are sons of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Wagner. Wagner is unable to 
work—the outgrowth of food poisoning 
which he suffered in France as a pri- 
vate in Company H, 329th Infantry, 
83d Division. He tries, from time to 
time, to support his family—but every 
time he makes the effort he ends up 
with serious illness which sets the 
family further back than if he had re- 
mained quietly in bed. 

His brave wife works in a mill two 
miles from their home. She walks the 
two miles morning and evening. And 
the money she earns is not enough to 
support the family. Wagner gets only 
$9.50 monthly compensation for his 
disability—and at- one time his com- 
pensation was actually suspended for a 
year and a half. 

And there was the story of Ethel 
Hames. Ethel is. ten years old, and 
can remember her father, who went to 
war when she was three. Since that 
day his wife and daughter have not 
seen him. Is he one of the unidenti- 
fied dead? Or, his mind a blank, is he 
lost perhaps somewhere in America, 
one of the unidentified living? Any- 
way, Ethel and her mother must live 
while that question is being answered 
—if it ever can be answered. Mrs. 
Hames broke down under the effort of 
trying to earn-a living, and when the 
Endowment Campaign was in progress 
she was just recovering from a serious 
operation. 

Along with publicity of this sort 
there were other successful attempts 
made to rivet the mind and eyes of 
Knoxville on the Endowment Cam- 
paign. One of these was the fiying, 
from the roof of the Holston National 
Bank Building, of a kite twenty feet 
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Ethel Hames is ten years oki. Her 
father went to war when she was three. 
Neither Ethel nor her mother have 


seen him since that day. Is he among 

the unidentified dead? Or, his mind 

a blank from his war sufferings, is he 
one of the unidentified living? 


long by sixteen feet wide. The kite 
was made by Regular Army men and 
flown by them. It bore in huge let- 
ters “S. O. S. Legion Drive. April 12- 
18.” Pretty nearly everyone in Knox- 
ville saw this kite while it was in the 
air. And those who did not see it read 
about it in the newspapers. This all 
served to get the Legion Endowment 
Campaign talked about—and the cam- 
paign which attracts attention is the 
one that gets the money. 

Needless to say, the Knoxville cam- 
paign went over in a hurry, and 
yielded not only the amount asked for 
but a sizable overplus. 

The biggest surplus rolled up in the 
Tennessee campaign, and one of the 
biggest in the country, was that reg- 
istered by St. Elmo. This town of 900 
had a quota of $500. The local post, 
James Craig Lodor Post, got a chai 
man for the drive at St. Elmo and an 
other chairman to organize the work ir 
the neighboring town of Lookout 
Mountain. 

As a preliminary, the post had circu- 
lars printed explaining briefly the need 
and purpose of the Fund. These circu- 
lars were then distributed by the Boy 
Scouts of the troop fostered by the 

(Continued on page 17) 
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EDITORIAL 


OR God and onto awe associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes To up shold and defend the Constitution 

of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one ee percent Americanism ; to pre- 
ser dh the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 


- to inculcate a sense of indiridual obligation to the commu- 
nil “4 "sta te and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth: to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 


crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness —Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


For Peace 


T’ Is of the utmost importance that every American Legion 
post and every American Legion member lend a hand in 
the second observance of Defense Test Day, which will be 
on the Fourth of July. The campaign now being carried on 
against Defense Day is a clear challenge to the Legion and 
all other patriotic organizations and persons who stand for 
a moderate, sane, inexpensive but effective program of pre- 
paredness for national defense. The Legion is the largest 
of these organizations and in matters of this kind it is the 
natural leader. Post officers can be of great service now 
by publishing in their local newspapers and otherwise giv- 
ing notice that the Legion in their towns will participate 
in the Defense Test Day exercises, 

The first Defense Test Day was observed September 12, 
1924, which date marked the sixth anniversary of the St. 
Mihiel drive, the first great all-American offensive of the 
World War. Incidentally the day following was the sixty- 
fourth birthday anniversary of John J. Pershing, and the 
day of his retirement, as required by law, as an active offi- 
cer of the Army. It was a suitable honor to General Per- 
shing and a well-deserved one. 

General Pershing’s labors for the welfare of his country 
since the war are in last measure the real test of the man’s 
greatness. It was one thing to lead his country’s armies 
in the greatest of wars, with the approving eyes of the 
world upon him. Pershing could have retired on those 
honors quite handily. But he did not retire, and he is a 
retired officer now in name only. With the depression of 
post-war reaction heavy upon the country, Pershing has 
gone tenaciously ahead and in the face of the greatest dis- 
couragements has given the country a new system of na- 
tional defense which, if taken advantage of, will go a long 
way toward making another war less likely. 

The elements of that program are well known. Briefly, 
the country is geographically divided into nine corps areas. 
Each corps area is divided into divisional areas, divisional 
areas into regimental areas, and so on down to company 
areas. In case of a general mobilization companies would 
form in the villages, towns and cities. They would unite 
and form regiments. The regiments would congregate into 
divisions, and by the time a division had assembled it would 
be fully equipped and pretty well trained. All of the con- 
fusion, haste and expense of assembling large bodies of un- 
trained and unequipped men would be eliminated. 

The object of the first Defense Test Day was to attempt 
to explain this plan to the people—to explain it in the 
terms of each local community. The day was a great suc- 
cess, and General Pershing himself has given the Legion a 
nice share of the credit for it. The Legion’s National Con- 
vention, meeting in St. Paul a few days after the test, en- 
dorsed it as an annual event. 

Radical and pacifist groups viewed the success of the 
first Defense Test Day with disappointment and began to 
try to prevent the holding of another one, or at least to 
diminish its prospects of success. They have worked na- 
tionally and locally. The Legion has nothing in common 
with radicalism, but it can appreciate the object the honest 
pacifist holds in view. The Legion is pacifist itself in that 
it wants done with war. Its members have seen all the war 
they ever want to see. But the Legion knows the time has 
not come when we can promote peace by assuming a de- 
fenseless attitude before the world. 


Defense Test Day will not be accompanied by all the 
flashing accoutrements and fanfare of war which are the 
delight of the militarist. Defense Test Day will be an 
intensely practical affair, for the idea behind it calls for 
about as much showiness and display as the manufacturer 
puts into the annual inventory of his plant, and no more. 
It may not please the radical pacifist, but neither will it 
please the junker. It should, however, commend itself to 
the great middle group of America who have to fight wars 
and pay for them. 

We must have preparedness and a plan of defense. 
Since these things are indispensable, why not have the best 
preparedness and the best plan of defense that can be de- 
vised within moderate limits? That is what Defense Test 
Day promotes. That is what it stands for. It merits and 
needs the support of every Legionnaire and every Legion 


post. 
A Big Job 


gh importance of the technician and scientist in the 
scheme of our national defense was admirably exempli- 
fied in the career of Major General Edgar Russel, U. S. A,, 
who died recently at the age of sixty-three. The art of 
war is a mosaic to which all the other arts contribute. 
Since the Middle Ages the pattern of the mosaic has grown 
more and more complicated, until today it is hard to think 
of anyone whose skilled knowledge of craft, however hum- 
ble the trade and its practitioner, could not in some way be 
put at the disposal of an endangered country. 

As Chief Signal Officer of the A. E. F., General Russel, 
himself a technician-soldier whose service had included six 
years of teaching chemistry, mineralogy and geology at 
West Point, was in command of a body of technical experts 
whose business it was to be wherever American troops 
were. Referred to by one admirer as “a quiet, soldierly, 
gentle-spoken man who was never known to raise his voice” 
—a type, by the way, that no army in the world can have 
too many of—it was General Russel’s job to transfer to 
France the efficient ease of communication which is a com- 
monplace of our peacetime life. A thousand apparent in- 
dispensables have to go by the board when the civilian turns 
wartime soldier. Most of the comforts of home vanish. 
One—the telephone—must remain. In France it had to be 
as simple a matter for the division P. C. to get in touch 
with its units as it is for an American housewife to call 
the grocer. The thing was done. 

The telephone, of course, is far from being the only 
weapon in the armory of the Signal Corpsman. The Sig- 
nal Corps operates in many ways, through many mediums, 
in many places. Its function is as essential as that of in- 
fantry; its job often lies side by side with infantry. 
Legionnaire Russel’s task in France was a vital one, and it 
was efficiently and modestly performed, 
ee & & 


After taking lessons from a golf professional for three 
or four years the average player can twist himself around 
proficiently enough to tie a bow tie fairly well. 


2, 
~~ .~ . 


It is the general opinion that the fire which originated 
during a recent card game in West Virginia could have 
been averted if the players had formed a brigade to empty 
the ash trays occasionally. 

Og & % 

Nearly three thousand acres of trees are consumed in 
the annual production of toothpicks, and it would be even 
more interesting to know how many acres of napkins are 
used to hide their operation. 

% & & 

Fervent hopes are expressed for some sort of hookup 
with Mira, a new star 32 billion times larger than the 
earth, and, therefore, possessing just that much more park- 
ing space, or almost enough for present demands. 


i 
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At the 
Tomb 


0 
Wilson 


By EDWARD 
McE. LEWIS 


borne by the first detachment of Amer- 
ican troops who marched through Lon- 
don in 1917, and believed to be the 
first American flag ever saluted by a 
British severeign on British soil. It 
was presented to President Wilson 
after the war. 

Commander Drain was accompanied 
by a bugler, color bearers and color 
guard of soldiers, sailors and marines 
from the Department of the District of 
Columbia of The American Legion. 
After placing the wreath on the tomb 
Commander Drain uttered a few words 
in memory of the War President, fol- 
lowed by a prayer by Rev. A. A. Me- 
Callum, chaplain of George Washing- 
ton Post No. 1 of the Legion. The sim- 
ple ceremony was concluded by the 
sounding of Taps by the bugler. The 
Right Reverend James E. Freeman, 
Bishop of Washington, was present. 

As the ceremony was under the di- 
rection of the Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Commander Drain 
was assisted by Department Com- 
mander Frank L. Peckham and Past 
Department Commanders Watson B. 
Miller and Paul J. McGahan. Com- 
mander Drain is himself a Past De- 


The tomb of President Woodrow Wilson in Washington Cathedral, surmounted partment Commander of the District 
by the first American flag ever saluted by a British sovereign on British soil of Columbia. 





a tribute, in the name of all der Drain, with the wreath the Commander placed on Woodrow Wilson’s tomb 

service men, to their late Com- 

mander-in-Chief when, as a a RSS 
part of the Memorial Day ceremonies i. 
at Washington, National Commander 
Drain placed a wreath on the tomb of 
Woodrow Wilson in its recess in the 
Bethlehem Chapel of the Washington 
Cathedral. 

The ceremony was simple. The 
sarcophagus is recessed in the south 
wall of the chapel, with massive arches 
meeting overhead and a leaded glass 
interior window behind. The doors of 
the iron grill, beautifully wrought in 
the manner of ancient craftsmen, were 
opened for the ceremony by the verger. 
Surmounting the canopy of the sar- 
cophagus hang three flags. On the left 
and right are the “President’s flags”, 
presented to each President at his in- 
augural, representing President Wil- 
son’s two inaugurations. In the center 
hangs the Stars and Stripes—the flag 


T HE leader of the Legion paid Bishop James E. Freeman, of the Washington Episcopal diocese, and Comman- 
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The Painter 
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by 


So this is Paris again, France again! Yesterday I was 
in Germany where election posters called Hindenburg 
“Our Savior”. I arrived in France in 
time for Joan of Arc Day. It is a 
long stretch from i!indenburg to Joan. 
She is the real martial hero and hero- 
ine combined of France, this girl “savior”. Her golden 
statue in the Place de Rivoli was piled high with flowers. 
Statesmen and generals deposited wreaths at her feet. 
Soldiers of France marched past. On their breasts were 
no medals. For they were not the poilus of A. E. F. 
memories, but the young conscripts who have come to 
manhood since the war—young, very young. compared to 
the hardened veterans that we knew. 

Fighting for their sainted Joan, will they one day go 
through the hell which will make them poilus? We know 
what kind of a savior Joan was. What kind of a savior 
will Hindenburg be? A very old man, and all bluff Prus- 
sian soldier is Hindenburg. In a wave of sentiment Ger- 
many elected him president as a hero of war memories. 
The policy that develops under President Hindenburg will 
have a lot to de with when France shall fight again. 


A Contrast 
in Saviors 


Easily the best agency in preventing future wars should 
be an organization of the Allied veterans of the late war. 
FIDAC is the name by which we know 
the Fédération Interalliée des Anciens 
on the Job Combattants. There is new life in the 

FIDAC offices in the Rue de l’Univer- 
sité, Paris. Thomas W. Miller, former Alien Property 
Custodian and pioneer American Legionnaire, is on the 
job as the new president of the FIDAC. British, French, 
Belgian, Polish and Italian veterans of the other Allied 
countries, when they call, have a warm reception from a 
man who is very much in earnest. ~ 

Many races with many points of view united in the 
FIDAC. Each is bound to think in terms of the political 
interest of his nation. An American who thinks in the 
terms of the whole and who has Miller’s enthusiasm, fore- 
sight, suavity and organizing gift is best suited to win 
team play from all these diverse elements in making 
FIDAC a real power for world good, 


A New Man 


I knew beforehand what would be my biggest moment in 
France. It would be, as it had been on my last visit, at 
sight of the crosses of our dead. I 
had time only for the pilgrimage to 
Belleau, close to Chiteau-Thierry and 
therefore not far from Paris, Between 
tree tops, as I approached, I saw our flag flying from its 
tall staff. 

“Worthy of them!”—and how much that means!— 
“Worthy of them!” I thought as I turned in at the en- 
trance to the cemetery. Work had gone forward very fast 
since the removal of the last of the dead whom relatives 
wanted brought home. Those who sleep in France now 
will sleep there forever. Landscaping is complete. The 
cemeteries have taken their permanent form. The young 
trees that have been planted will grow to big trees. The 
sod over the graves may become thicker, but the lush 
young spring green of it could not be more carefully kept 
than at Beileau. No picture could be more in keeping 


Ever the Big- 
gest Moment 


with the memories it enshrines than that with the spread of 
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A PERSONAL PAGE 


Frederick Palmer 


regular white crosses at the foot of the wooded hill. Even 
the hurrying tourist cannot escape the effect of Belleau. 
His rubberneck car follows the encircling graveled drive 
which runs back of the cemetery over the hill. 

In a small area of the wood, itself, a memorial asso- 
ciation, which owns the property, is trying to keep the 
foxholes and machine-gun pits as they were during the 
fighting. There the tourist meets a suggestion for a con- 
tribution which may puzzle him. He should understand 
that it is solely for the upkeep of the woods, which the 
Government does not own, and not for the cemetery, which 
the Government does own. A notice to this effect at the 
entrance to the wood would avoid misunderstanding. Also 
it would lead many visitors, who miss the foxholes and 
machine-gun pits, to see them. 


If you go home by the United States Lines the man be- 
hind the desk who sells you your ticket may be E. W. 
Thorn, the smiling commander of 
That Big Paris Post of the Legion. It is the 
Paris Post only post in Paris, and has over seven 
hundred members. No post represents 
more different units than this one composed of ex-service 
men who live in France. Its membership ranges from 
men of fortune who have retired to France and the ma- 
ture heads of Paris branches of American banks and cor- 
porations to the man who may be growing chickens down 
in the country where he met the French girl whom he 
married. Paris Post No. 1 is a link between the scenes of 
war service and the homeland. Out at Port Dauphine, on 
the edge of the Bois de Boulogne, it has a cheerful club- 
house built in the form of an Adrian barrack. 

The post’s ambition is to have the Legion convention of 
°27 in Paris. If this happens, and that transport expert, 
Thorn, is in command, he will be the busiest man in Eu- 
rope. He says that if he is told in time how many are 
coming he can care for all. Considering all the tempta- 
tions of a reunion in Paris and the experience of tourists 
who are always having to draw more money from home, 
it is agreed that there should be one safeguard, Every vis- 
iting Legionnaire should have a non-transferable return 
ticket from a Paris railroad station to his home station. 


Posts which think that they have troubles may conclude 
that they do not know what trouble is until they listen to 
the troubles of Paris Post No. 1. There 
is the ex-service man who wants to sce 
France again, who, maybe, thinks that 
he can make a living there, and goe; 
broke. He appeals to the Legion. It strives to get him a 
third-class passage home. There was one applicant who 
refused a third-class passage. He said that he never trav- 
eled anything but first class. His problem was simple. 
He was shown the door. Paris Post has settled quarrels 
between husbands and wives which frequently stayed set- 
tled, but not always. It has got jobs for stranded ex-serv- 
ice men in France, and jobs for those it sent home. 

But this advice holds as good as ever: France is a 
place for an American to spend money, not to earn money. 
The fact that you are an American who fought for France 
is no argument in favor of emigrating to France. Millions 
of Frenchmen who fought for France are competing with 
you—and the payment is in francs, not dollars. 


Otherwise, 
Stay Home 
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in his mouth to become a 


Demosthenes sounded off with pebbles 


orator, but Billy Fountain, star cornet- 
ist of The American Legion Boys’ Band 
of Merced, California, has found that 
Bob, the band’s mascot, is an infallible 
guide to good form. His furry ears are 
sensitive to sour notes, and as long as 
Bob is silent the music is good 











sonorous 

















Teaching the Young Idea 


which The American Legion 

Post in Merced, California, 
started in its home town. But before 
the story gets down to Merced there 
must be told some facts, largely histor- 
ical, which are intimately bound up 
with what happened in this California 
town of 6,500 persons. 

There was a day when cornet play- 
ing was a road to glory in every home 
town. Marion, Ohio, produced Amer- 
ica’s greatest cornetist, and when War- 
ren G. Harding went to the White 


HIS is going to be a story 
about the musical renaissance 


House everybody back in his old home 
town remembered the days when the 
Marion Band, with young Mr. Harding 
doing the fancy tooting, used to win ali 
the prizes in the band tournaments 


to Toot 


By JAMES J. 
HUGHES 


which once expressed the soul of music 
qf the State of Ohio. Two generations 
before the victrola, the six-cylinder 
piano, the loud speaker and the saxo- 
phone, boys in Marion, Ohio, had to 
learn music before they could make it, 
and Warren G. Harding spent hours of 
painful, solitary practice with the 
Green Book and the Red Book for every 
hour of tournament triumph which he 
won with his horn. He learned about 
scales and bars and notes—all the fun- 
ny things in the books—before he was 
trusted to add his own lusty strains to 


the symphonies of the home town band. 
It must have been a proud evening for 
Warren G. Harding when he first ap- 
peared in his gold-braided uniform in 
the Marion bandstand and heard the 
director sound off for the evening pro- 
gram with his customary: 

“Now boys, let’s have Number 37 in 
the red book.” 

Number 37 may have been “The Blue 
Danube,” by Strauss, or Chopin’s 
“Marche Militaire.” 

Whatever it was, Warren Hardin 
knew how to play it, because he ha 
served his band apprenticeship under 
masters who made sure he was — 
all the notes right before they turne 
him loose on the public. 

In those days the home-town band 
was really an institution. You found 
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it everywhere, along with the postoffice 
and the First National Bank. And 
everywhere townfolk gloried in out- 
standing bassoonists and kings of the 
clarinet, local heroes with prodigious 
reputations, the idols of little boys who 
emulated them with tin pans and the 
drums and whistles and horns that 
Santa Claus had brovght. 

There was a glamour about the home- 
town band. Boys dreamed of growing 
up and playing in it and becoming dea- 
cons in the church. Those were bright 
and happy days, indeed, but they 
lengthened and waned, and the dark 
ages of band music succeeded them. 

Over all the land fell the spell of the 
automatic piano and talking machine, 
and the amateur in music, the main- 
stay of the home-town band, felt the 
chill of doom and grew mute. Every- 
where pedals were pumped on pianos 
while music rolls clanked out the old 
airs. Everywhere little discs of carbon 
were being scratched by steel needles to 


melody out the 


produce automatie 
Music became pro- 


phonograph’s horn. 


fessionalized, with highly skilled ex- 
perts in studios manufacturing the 
rolis and records which made every 


home a nightmare of ragtime for a 
time, and later a frightful dream of 
jazz. The home-town band concert 
joined the reunion of the volunteer fire 
department in oblivion. ~ 


oo came radio, and a million loud 
speakers drowned out the feeble 
music of the surviving local amateur 
musicians. It seemed that music was 
destined to make its home exclusively 
in the broadcasting studios. But urde- 
niably, the music which the radio was 
transporting to every town and coun- 
try spot was vastly better than the am- 
bitious efforts of the Little Six Band 
giving No. 37 out of the Blue Book. 
The radio, however, brought with it a 
musical rebirth. The discouraged ama- 
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teur, despairing of opportunities for 
] ’ . : - | 

local expression, began to hear the 
masters of music playing out of the 
distances. He found new glory in mu- 
sic, new goals of perfection in the air. 
And band music 


began to come back. 
In California, f 


Merced Post of The 
American Legion early caught the new 
spirit in music, and it determined to 
set for the whole Legion an example in 
musical possibilities by going back to 
the traditions of two generations ago. 
It determined to make musicians who 
could make music, and to do this it-en- 
rolled the finest boys of its town in a 
band and hired the best bandmaster it 
could get to train them. 

It was four years ago that Merced 
Post started its experiment. It under- 
took the work because it found there 
was too little interest in music in its 
town among the young men. So Merced 
Post looked to the boys of the town. 
H. G. Wells, in a book he wrote during 
the war, gave the formula by which 





























George May totes and toots this horn which looks 
like a cross between a silver pretzel and a snail. It’s 
called a sousaphone 





A small boy and a big saxophone—when Winston 
Hambly does his stuff in the Legion’s Boys’ Band of 
Merced, loose leaves fall off the trees 
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bishops are made. They must beeame 
spiritual bishops in boyhood as the first 
step toward a highest church career. 
| If this is true of bishops, why not of 
| bandsmen, the Mercedans reasoned. 

So Merced Post obtained J. P. Bareil- 
les, band leader and musical instructor, 
| to train the boys of the town. The city 
government co-operated by making Mr. 
Bareilles municipal band leader. The 
| ¥Y. M. C. A. and Boy Scout officials also 
| helped the plan along. 
| The post announced that every boy, 
regardless of color or creed, would be 
given an opportunity without cost to 
learn to play any instrument he 
wished. Boys as young as eight were 
accepted, and, since the training was 
started, they have ranged in age up to 
sixteen. 

At this time more than seventy boys 
are receiving the band instruction. The 
best players are put in the regular 
| Boys’ Band, which is officially under the 
'wing of Merced Post. Its personnel 
changes as the boys are graduated from 
| the instruction course and take their 
places in the town’s union band. 
Younger boys take their places in the 
post band. In this way new musicians 
are developed each year. 
| Rivalry for places in the Boys’ Band 
}is keen. Nobody shirks practising, for 
there are candidates for all vacant 
|places and everybody knows that the 
places will go to the best. 

Many of the boys can afford to buy 
their own instruments, but the post 
helps those who cannot. 

\ ’ The practice has produced many 


good soloists, and the band is constantly 
kh appearing at concerts and local enter- 
y ae sep Y tainments. The band boys wear uni- 

nN 


Delicious and Refreshing 








s forms of khaki—breeches and puttees, 
flannel shirts and overseas caps. 

| N The band made a real hit in the 

‘ parade of the San Francisco National 

: . Convention of The American Legion 

THE COCA‘COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA.CA Jtwo years ago. Several times it has 


layed bef: th icrophone of Radio 
AT A COOL AND CHEERFUL PLACE [Sie 66 of Gaiden "atcorns, 
. e e -, |to broadcast a concert from Los 
You'll find a wonderful girl in a real |Azes, Ana, Pest.of at the Merced 
Omaha National Convention of The 


American pose at at the soda fountain | American Legion next October. 


When thirsty remember her. ~~ — [—oomrasunions 


IRE~FRESH YOURSELFYZY FIVE CENTS *S THE PRICE 




















Announcements for this department must be 
received three weeks in advance of the events 
with which they are concerned. 


Sp Division (Chicago Branch)—Meeting and 
banquet at Hotel Morrison, Chicago, IIl., at 7 
p. m., June 20, to plan for annual convention 
in St. Louis, July 15-18. 

301ist ENnc.—Reunion, June 27, at Providence, 
| R. I. Address Henry G. Marsh, P. O. Box 626, 
| Providence. 

126TH INF. (32nd Div.)—Reunion at Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., July 3-5. Address John P. De- 
Boer, 661 Lake St., Kalamazoo. 

Co. M, 140TH INF.—Reunion and homecoming 
at Poplar Bluff, Mo., July 4, under auspices of 
Brown-Mabry Post, American Legion. Address 
Evart A. Chariton, Duncan Bidg., Poplar Bluff. 

3p DrvistoN—Annual reunion at St. Louis, 
Mo., July 15-18. Address Third Division Re 














4 ‘ ‘ j}union Committee, 507 Commercial Bldg., St. 
Legionnaires may order magazines at a reduction in | Louis. 

price, by clubbing their selections, thru The Legion Subscription Service. | pan Sune Aas. Peon P gg =a ——-. a 
Select the magazines you want and mail your order | oa wa Game Artillery” Park ‘ion. See 

today. Subscriptions may be new, renewals or extensions. Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
| Co. I, 358TH INP. (90th Div.)——Former mem- 
THE LEGION SUBSCRIPTION SERUICE Si. “Gat Gite & toe eee 
of The American Legion Weekly Pawhuska at Department Convention of Legion, 

1 ; a Sept. 6-8. 

Indianapolis, Indiana 315TH Mosrte LAUNDRY UNIT—To complete 











roster, former members are asked to address 
a | Duell D. Woodruff, Box 113, Avon, N. Y. 
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First Aid for Ethel, Clifford, 
William and Charles 


(Continued from page 9) 


pe. The boys did a fine job, too. 
hey didn’t overlook anybody. 

A number of townspeople partici- 
pated in soliciting, as well as Legion- 
naires and Auxiliary members. They 
took one full day to do the job—and 
they did it well. The quota was $500; 
they raised $1,510. 

At Johnson City is a_ tuberculosis 
sanatorium where somewhat under a 
thousand patients are being cared for 
—250 of whom are not now drawing 
compensation. There is a post—Lester 
Harris Post—right in the sanatorium. 
Lester Harris Post, with no attempt to 
talk anyone into contributing, raised 
$2,000—every cent of it in cash. 

In the town, Kings Mountain Post of 
Johnson City had the job of raising 
$5,000 from the 12,000 people. Actu- 
ally, they raised $5,800 in the town. 
Other aid in the county made the more 


than 800 subscriptions total over 
$6,000. The whole job was accomplished 
in three days. 


“An unusual piece of good work was 
done by one of our members, Peter 
Hetto, who lives in the village of Lime- 
stone,” says Commander Samuel H. 
Coile of Kings Mountain Post. “Hetto 
read that the Tennessee campaign was 
to start on March 25th—this was be- 
fore the date was postponed two weeks. 

“Without pledge cards, without pub- 
licity or any instructions of any kind, 
Hetto went out on March 25th, secured 
$35 in cash, and sent it to National 
Headquarters. That is the type of 
member that we are proud of—and it 
shows how much a man can accomplish 
in this cause even without the help 
which every solicitor can count on.” 

Voiture 691 is the joint 40-and-8 
voiture of the two Johnson City posts. 
They built a real French box car which 
runs on standard-gauge rails. Then 
they started out to tour the principal 
points of the Tennessee drive in this 
car. They got a lot of publicity for 
the campaign, and did the cause a great 
deal of good. A number of the 40- 
and-8-ers who did this job are patients 
in the sanatorium at Johnson City. 

One publicity story which got a lot 
of attention for the Johnson City cam- 
paign was that about Yon Ying Leung. 
Yon is a veteran of the 42d Division 
and a Legionnaire. He runs a laundry 
in Johnson City—and, except for his 
wife and two children, is probably the 
only Chinese in the county. 

When some of the solicitors called on 
Yon for the Endowment, he listened 
quietly to the explanation, and then 
said, “Yes, I want to oO $20 cash. 
Pay twentieth this month.” Yon’s con- 
tribution had that “different” flavor 
which makes a good news story; and 
the local papers told about it in a way 
which brought in many other gifts. 

“One of the lessons which the Ten- 
nessee campaign has shown conclusive- 
ly,” points out Randolph G. Bishop, 
who served as Field Secretary of the 
drive, “is the necessity of getting the 
right man to serve as the local chair- 
man of the campaign in each commu- 
nity. Where the very best possible man 
served as chairman, the drive went over 
right—and went over in a_ hurry. 
Where the chairman was not chosen 


with such care, obstacles were some- 
times not overcome as they should have 


n. 
“The chairman should be selected for 
the value he will be in dollars and 
cents. Usually the best possible man is 
a business man who has built an envi- 
able reputation for honesty, ability and 
participation in worthy affairs.” 

One good example of how the right 
kind of chairman carries through the 
local campaign was that at Murfrees- 
boro. The post commander and others 
called on George M. Darrow, a local 
leader, and persuaded him to accept 
the chairmanship. And, at this meet- 
ing, all plans were laid for a three- 
days drive. 

For good reasons, the post members 
were prepared to start their work on 
the morning of the second day of the 
campaign. But the business men, on 
the a first day and independently 
of the Legionnaires, raised the entire 
quota within a few hours—$1,000. The 
next ve! the Legionnaires, soliciting 
principally among those people whose 

ifts would naturally be smaller, raised 

250 more. The results here show not 
only the advisability of tting the 
right sort of business man for a leader, 
but also the interest among the busi- 
ness men and non-Legion people of a 
community when they really under- 
stand what the Endowment Fund is all 
about. 

In Knoxville some of the same lessons 
were pointed. The local Legionnaires 
had made up their minds that there 
Was one man, and only one, whom they 
med wanted for chairman. This was 
M. C. Maxwell, a Knoxville merchant. 

There were good reasons why Mr. 
Maxwell could not accept the chairman- 
ship when it was first offered him. But 
the Legionnaires kept right after him 
—it took them three weeks, but they 

t him to accept. And the success 
which attended the Knoxville cam- 
paign, in publicity, special ideas, and 
— results, has already been described 

ere. 

Every town has one or two or three 
men who are identified with the very 
best things there in the way of civic 
movements. These are the men whom 
it pays to select as local chairmen, and 
the men who get the local quota raised 
in a clean-cut way when they have 
been induced to accept. 

Another lesson which Field Secre- 
tary Bishop points out from his own 
experience in directing the Kentucky 
and Tennessee campaigns is the neces- 
sity for having all of the local cam- 
paigns put on at the same time, the 
specified official week of the state cam- 
paign. And right along with this goes 
the necessity of finishing up a local 
campaign on time. 

“State headquarters always gets out 
a lot of good publicity which is timed 
to benefit the campaign during the offi- 
cial campaign week,” Bishop explains. 
“The community which puts on its own 
campaign at another time simply loses 
the benefit of the help to be y Bermee 
from the general publicity at this time. 

“Then, it is always easier to get the 
solicitors to put in the requisite time if 
they know that every effort is being 
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made to finish up the job at a given 
time. There enters here the element 
of local pride, of not wanting their 
town to get its quota raised any later 
than the other communities of the 
State. Likewise, it is just plain ordi- 
nary good psychology to have everyone 
keyed up to do the job in a hurry. 
Then, even if the quota is not all 
raised by the end of the week, it is 
bound to be so nearly done that the 
whole crew will go out early the next 
week and wind the thing up with a 
bang. 

“If it drags over, however, without a 
really good showing in the official cam- 
paign week, then the solicitors lose 
heart. They keep putting off their 
own final efforts, and can always find 
reasons why they have to stay home 
and work in the 
garden instead 
of canvassing 
their prospects. 
It is easy to put 
it off—and the 
campaign seems 
never to end. 
The prompt, 
quick, hurry-up 
campaign is the 
one which not 
only attains un- 
questionable 
success, but is 
also the one 
which involves 
the least effort 
by the leaders, 
the canvassers, 
and everyone 
else who has a 
part to play.” 

Hawkins 
County Post, at 
Rogersville, was 
the first post in 
Tennessee to 
raise its quota. 
Hawkins Coun- 
ty had a quota 
of $750 to raise. 
Five members 
of the post, led 
by Commander 


nickels, dimes, quarters, 
He poured the contents out 
and counted it. It amounted to $28. 

Rogersville, where this post is 
located, is the site of the 160-acre farm 
donated, not long since, by George L. 
Berry as the site of a Legion Children’s 
Billet. The Tennessee campaign was 
for double the amount of the quota as- 
signed it by National Headquarters, 
since the excess was needed to build 
the billet buildings and equipment. 

The billet lies in the foothills of the 
Appalachian Mountains, and is right 
alongside the National Pressmen’s 
Home, of which Legionnaire Berry is 
president. The Home has a full com- 
plement of sawmill machinery and 
other equipment of the sort. The site 
of the Legion Billet is well wooded, 


pennies, 
halves. 
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some sharp call-downs from these busi- 
ness men who had been overlooked. 
They demanded that someone be sent 
over immediately if not sooner to take 
their subscription. On the second day 
of the drive, Milton Talley Post re- 
ported that it had collected more than 
Union City’s quota. 

Some other worthwhile methods of 
raising money were developed in 
Tennessee during this campaign. At 
Bristol, for example, the local news- 
paper carried several full-page adver- 
tisements urging people to subscribe 
to the Endowment Fund. One of these 
advertisements was paid for by the 
officers and employes of the newspaper, 
another by a group of local merchants 
and business men who signed it, and so 
forth. Bristol, of course, raised its 
quota in the 
official week. 

At Jackson, 
after the quota 
had been sub- 
scribed, John A. 
Dever Post paid 
for a half-page 
advertisement 
in the newspa- 
per, thanking 
the people who 
had given the 
money — and, 
also, notifying 
the town that 
Jackson had 
risen to its duty 
toward those 
who gave the 
most. 

One town, 
which may bet- 
ter be left un- 
named, found 
that the local 
post members 
were not very 
heavy on work. 
So the post 
commander, the 
post adjutant 


and the _ post 
finance officer 
undertook the 


job three-hand- 


Reed Altom, at- 

see a pre- ed. The town’s 
liminary meet- Yon Ying Leung, veteran of the 42d Division, Legionnaire, and laundryman quota was 
ing at Johnson _ of Johnson City, Tennessee, signs up ie twenty dollars ” $1,000. The 
City perhaps three men 
two months be- raised $1,001— 
fore the Tennessee campaign was with some real timber. Consequently, and then called it a day. They weren’t 
scheduled. the Billet will probably be a $100,000 going to let their post fall down—but 


Those five men decided that Hawkins 
County’s drive should not wait for the 
official week. A joint meeting of the 
Legion and of the Auxiliary was held 
and teams appointed on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 23d. 

The local drive started on that day, 
with all work scheduled. By night the 
goal of $750 was reached, and state 
headquarters notified by wire to that 
effect. Next day the work was kept 
up, and another $250 was added to 
make the total $1,000. 

It was all done by personal solicita- 
tion. The Legionnaires drove around 
and asked the farmers for their sub- 
scriptions. There is, for instance, one 
Legionnaire, a farmer, who was called 
up by telephone one morning and asked 
to solicit the farmers of his neighbor- 
hood. He agreed to do it, and to re- 
port in with his money by five p. m. 
He was given a quota of $20 to raise. 

A few minutes before five, in he 
came with a bag full of chicken-feed— 


plant built at a cost of $50,000—for the 

Pressmen’s equipment is all at the dis- 
osal of the child welfare work of the 
egion. 

Milton Talley Post at Union City 
was assigned a quota of $3,000. It 
took the post only a very short time to 
raise the money, and a surplus. Teams 
were organized, besides those of the 
regular sort, to work the schools. This 
brought in a worthwhile sum. Other 
teams were formed to work the small 
adjoining towns of Gibbs, Obion and 
Rives—towns which have no Legion 
posts. And these towns yielded ap- 
proximately $500. 

Then the post organized 100 Percent 
Legion Endowment Clubs. It cost at 
least $25 to join the “club”. When a 
firm joined, a window card went up in 
its window to show that it had quali- 
fied as a member. Every business 
house in Union City wanted a card. 
The solicitors unintentionally missed a 
few firms. But headquarters received 


‘they couldn’t afford to 


pee the time to 
do any great volume of surplus work... 
The other members of that post don’t 
feel particularly proud of themselves 
now, but it’s fairly certain that the 
action of the three officers has shamed 
the members into something that will 
mean action the next time action is 
needed. 

Harrogate, with 190 people, and a 
post—Daniel Boone Post—organized 
only a month before, subscribed $157 
on a $100 quota. Union City, with 
$3,000 to raise, got $3,300 in two days. 

And there was one incident, too, 
which touched the heart of everyone 
who heard it. Chattanooga—Davis 
King Summers—Post received a letter 
from a member in Arizona, enclosing 
$25. The man is tuberculous and is 
in Arizona so that he can lie in the 
sand and take a daily bath in the 
desert sun. But, despite his plight, he 
gave his $25. “I know the need for 
it,” he wrote. 
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Human Contraband | 


(Continued from page 5) 


the least desirable element of their na- 
tionalities. From the figures gathered 
by Inspectors Felix Weiss and Joseph 
D. Mitchell, who made a careful survey, 
there seem to be in Havana at present 
the following: 








aan ee 
Poles, Hungarians and Rus- 

sians 6,000 
Greeks and Italians................. 10,000 
Hindus, mostly from the Pun- 

jab 


Syrians, Armenians and other 
Levantines 


10,000 


The above figures are, of course, 
purely estimates, but the Department 
of Labor believes them to be most con- 
servative, 

To this total should be added a a 
number of French prostitutes who 
at first aimed at the States, but who 
seem to have found a profitable field in 
Havana and now have a corner on the 
local industry. They say that they are 
perfectly satisfied, and that they will 
not go to America unless the Cuban 
officials clamp the lid on them. 

Just now the Cuban government is 
conducting a half-hearted drive to de- 
port them as undesirables. They are 
taken to the alien detention camp at 
Trisconia for deportation. For some 
unpublished reason, none have as yet 
reached an outgoing steamer. Invari- 
ably they go back on the job after an 
“escape” and short absence. 

The safest way to get into the United 
States from Cuba, and the surest, is 
by the syndicate. The syndicate is a 
hydra-headed monster, with a Cuban, 
Congressman Rey, as its silent head. 
Next in command is one René Berndes. 
René makes no bones about the matter. 
His brother, Charles, is German consul 
general for Cuba and has a good repu- 
tation. René, however, is piling up a 
fortune as an alien smuggler, and his 
record is well worth going into here. 
Perhaps before this is published the 
United States Government will have 
made a demand on Cuba to do some- 
thing about Berndes, 

René, the official files of the De- 
partment of Justice and the Army In- 
telligence show, was an ober leutnant 
in the Austrian Army Reserve. Al- 
though brought up in Cuba, he re- 
turned to Austria when he became of 
military age and served his time with 
the colors. Before we entered the 
World War he was under surveillance 
by the Department of Justice as a Ger- 
man spy. When Cuba followed us into 
the war the United States Government 
asked that René Berndes be arrested 
as a suspected agent of the Wilhelm- 
strasse. His record as an Austrian 
reserve officer was sufficient ground on 
which to ask for summary arrest and 
internment. 

When steps were taken to arrest 
Berndes he beeame indignant and 
showed Cuban naturalization papers, 
which claimed, on their face, that he 
had become a citizen more than two 
years before. Later, however, the 
Army Intelligence learned that by 
bribing a high official of the Cuban 
state department Berndes had secured 
forged papers only six weeks before 
the declaration of war. He had spent 





plenty of money, or chivo, as graft is 


called in Cuba, and was never arrested, 
although his every movement was 
watched, His brother Charles was in- 
terned and spent the war in Cabanas | 
Fortress. 

From Berndes we step along to one 
Dr. Jamieson. This was not the name 
he was christened by, for he is a Rus- 
sian Jew. He is known as the “Jew- 
ish Consul General,” but the Jews in 
Cuba awaiting their turn to enter 
America have nothing to do with him 
now, for he cheated several out of | 
money in fake smuggling ventures. 
Jamieson was once a Mason. Island 
Lodge No. 56, of which he was a mem- 
ber, is composed of Americans and 
British. They heard of his smuggling 
activities and after due trial he was 
found guilty and drastic Masonic ac- 
tion was taken. 

Next we come to a man who poses 
both as an American and as a Brit- 
isher, whichever may help him best at 
the moment. He operates an employ- 
ment agency as a blind. The United 


States Government has been patiently 
trying to get evidence against him, but 


so far he has been a bit less open than 
the others of the syndicate, preferring 
to pass clients along to Berndes, whom 
he uses as his reference, 

The men named above, with Con- 
gressman Rey as their political protec- 
tor, just now form the syndicate, with 
one Jose Garcia, the pioneer in alien 
running from Cuba and _ self-styled 
kaiser of his profession, fighting them 
for control. Jose will be described at 
length in this series. 

The method used, if one is an alien 
and has money and desires illegal en- 
trance into the United States, is quite 
simple. You get in touch with one of 
the syndicate or a runner for the smug- 
glers. He arranges the detail of your 
passage. From $150 to $200 and 
sometimes $250 is paid down in Ha- 
vana. You then wait your turn. When 
it comes you are taken by automobile 
to the shore outside Havana and placed 
on a fast motor boat or auxiliary sloop 
and taken to the Florida Keys, New 
Orleans, Tampa or Mobile. 

If you have relatives or friends in 
the United States you can arrange to 
be landed in Florida, without payment 
down, there to wait at “The Farm,” 
their rendezvous, for money to be sent 
to the smugglers’ agents in Tampa, 
Ybor City or Tarpon Springs. 

It may be early evening or just be- 
fore dawn when you arrive at the boat 
that is to transport you under care of 
the major syndicate. Sometimes you 
may be kept several days on the lonely 
point at Jaimanitas, near Havana, 
where Berndes has his one-man yacht 
elub for alien running and a big 
abandoned houseboat to shelter you. 
Then the start is made for the States. 
Off Florida the American agent waits. 
He signals first with red, then green, 
white and blue lights—we secured a 
set of these lights from one of the 
smugglers while in Cuba. The sloop 
or motor boat is then boarded, when 
the signals are right, and the aliens 
put over the side and landed. If you 
are caught at this point you get your 
money back—at least you did until 
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grants were returned to Cuba. Now 
aliens caught running the gauntlet are 
sent to Philadelphia and from there 
directly back to the country of their 
origin. 

Before this new departure, which 
came about as a result of the investi- 
gation of Weiss, Mitchell and myself, 
the aliens, sent back when caught, 
would try again a few days later, for 
the syndicate was running a “your- 
money-back-if-we-don’t-land-you” busi- 
ness. The reason for this apparent 
square dealing is simple. When alien 
smuggling was an infant industry in 
Cuba the unwary would pay three and 
four hundred dollars to be smuggled 
into the United States. They would 
sail all night and be landed on a beach 
and told that it was the United States, 
and that someone would be along in an 
hour to lead them into “the city.” As 
a matter of fact they would have been 
sailed part way around the island of 
— or dropped on a lonely Florida 

ey. 

Out on Ragged Key, off Florida, the 
Immigration Service, in co-operation 
with the Coast Guard, found some 
gruesome evidence of this. Thirty-two 
skeletons were counted of aliens who 
had been left there to starve and die, 
and starve and die they did. They 
had been told that it was America, and 
that in the morning someone would 
come along and take them into Tampa, 
their destination. 

Throwing his living cargo over- 
board in these more or less shark in- 
fested seas is a favorite sport of the 
alien smuggler. Sometimes he pre- 
pares for this with terrible patience 
and thought. He tells his passengers 
before they are put aboard that he has 
paid the Coast Guard and prohibition 
forces graft to land liquor, and there- 
fore the aliens must look like liquor. 
Liquor, as anyone along the Atlantic 
seaboard knows, as a rule comes off 
rum runners in burlap sacks. So the 
contrabandista sews up the aliens in 
sacks and makes them lie on the deck 


like so many cases of liquor, ready to 
be jettisoned with the approach of a 
cutter. If there is a chase, overboard 
they go, sacks and all. 

“It gives them a swimming chance,” 
said Jcese Garcia, alien runner of dis- 
tinction, with an Atlanta record for 
the same, to Inspector Weiss and my- 
self. Jose has jettisoned cargoes sev- 
eral times and knows whereof he 
speaks. His explanation, which is the 
correct one, and has been proved, is 
this: 

Putting off twenty or thirty live 
men, who are not tied up, with a crew 
of four or five, is no child’s play. Pistol 
shots would carry to the approaching 
Coast Guard boat. But throwing off 
men already sewn in burlap bags to 
resemble whiskey is a simple task for 
two or three members of the crew. 

Not so long ago some half-murdered 
and a few fully murdered Chinese 
were picked up in a sloop off Ambrose 
Light, New York. There were all the 
marks of a terrible battle. No white 
men were found. The Chinese Divi- 
sion of the Immigration Service 
learned little from the survivors save 
that they had paid to be smuggled into 
New York from Cuba. Yes, there had 
been some trouble, and the white crew 
had left the ship. 

The sequel of that story lies in Ha- 
vana. In a disreputable waterfront 
café there sits almost every day a 
white man. He is an American. The 
Cubans and Spanish and the hybrids of 
a hundred nationalities speak of this 
man in awe, and point him out to 
strangers. Around this man’s face, 
from ear to ear, is a terrible, livid 
sear. As yet it is not entirely healed. 
“El Matador” he is called, for no one 
seems to know his real name. 

All day long he sits and drinks Ba- 
cardi. “He is trying to forget,” the 
Cubanos tell you. “It was a terrible 
fight. But ‘El Matador’ escaped.” 
“What was the fight?” you inquire. 
“Oh, he took the Chinos to New York. 
Then he became frightened at the 
Coast Guard and tried to throw them 
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overboard. They killed the crew and 
tried to cut ‘El Matador’s’ head off, 
but he escaped in the small boat. See, 
he is trying to forget. That is why he 
drinks Bacardi all day.” 

Tampa, Florida, and Tarpon Springs 
and Ybor City, suburbs, are favorite 
objectives of the smugglers. Immigra- 
tion inspectors have raided the latter 
two places since our undercover work 
in Havana. It is there and thereabouts 
that many aliens are landed from 
Cuba, and until lately a vast majority 
of all those smuggled in filtered in via 
Tampa. 

Right here I want to say that the 
United States Immigration Service is 
doing everything it can, with limited 
means, to stop alien smuggling. They 
have a force of inspectors in Florida 
for this one end, but what can a hand- 
ful of men do against an organization 
making millions of dollars? It is just 
the same game that the Government is 
up against in fighting dope, which is 
a sideline of ali alien runners. They 
call that their insurance. If they have 
to jettison their human cargo they 
may still be able to land a package 
of narcotics. “I sometimes take ten 
pounds of narcotics,” Jose Garcia told 
Weiss and myself while we associated 
with the smugglers as one of their 
number. “It’s safe, can be tucked 
away, and you are sure of some profit 
if you have to dump the aliens.” 

The present head of the Cuban im- 
migration service is Dr. Francisco 
Hernandez. He is doing everything 
within his power to enforce the Cuban 
immigration laws. His attempt to 
deport French prostitutes has met with 
two direct threats against his life. 
How powerful are the interests which 
are — efforts at naught I shall 
bei to make plain in a succeeding ar- 
ticle. 


This is the first of three articles by 
Mr. Blood on the smuggling of imme 
grants into America from Cuba, The 
second article will appear in next 
week’s issue. 


They Soldiered with Both 
Grant and Lee 


Regular Army at Bedford, Kentucky, 
for five years. He was sent to Jeffer- 
son Barracks, St. Louis. 

“The war came on,” he writes, “and 
my regiment was ordered there. We 
went by boat down the Mississippi to 
New Orleans, embarked on a man-of- 
war and crossed the Gulf to Vera Cruz, 
at which place I was among the first 
to land. I was in all the campaign 
following, ending with the capture of 
the City of Mexico; was in every battle 
General Scott fought. I helped eat 
Santa Anna’s supper when he had to 
leave for fear of capture. Of the en- 
listed men in my company, there were 
only twenty-eight left when peace was 
declared. I voted for President the 
first time in 1848.” 

In the spring of 1847, Daniel Gon- 
der was a farm hand. He volunteered 
and was sent to Vera Cruz. en his 


regiment arrived at Mexico City, it 


(Continued from page 7) 


was already in American hands. His 
company was assigned to convoy duty 
and later was detached for patrol serv- 
ice in Pueblo. He moved to Iowa in 
1884, and settled on a farm near Rip- 
pey. On the occasion of the neighbor- 
hood reception signalizing his one hun- 
dredth birthday last January, a check- 
up disclosed that he had four children 
living, twenty grandchildren, fifty- 
eight great-grandchildren and twenty- 
one great-great-grandchildren. The 
Pension Bureau’s 1924 report has it 
that he was born January 5, 1826, 
which would make him' a year younger 
than his own count. We accept his 
count. 

But weren’t any of these old war- 
riors with Taylor’s army? Some were, 
certainly. There’s Colonel James M. 
Holmes, ninety-nine, of Owensboro, 
Kentucky, for instance. He was Pri- 
vate Holmes throughout his Mexican 


War service but acquired the title as a 
lieutenant colonel in the Civil War. 
Veteran Holmes was a member of Cap- 
tain McCullough’s (also spelled “Mc- 
Culloch’s”) company of Texas Rangers, 
which was detached from its regiment 
and kept for scouting duty by General 
Taylor. By the Pension Bureau state- 
ment, he was born November 10, 1824, 
which would make him, and not Vet- 
eran Gonder, the oldest survivor. But 
from Owensboro comes word that he 
was born in 1825; so what can one do? 

Only one of the nineteen lives in that 
part of the United States that was ac- 
quired through the war—Oliver J. 
Stough of San Diego, California. He 
was in an Ohio regiment. According 
to the official roster of that State, he 
enlisted May 27, 1846, and was dis- 
charged August 22, 1846, on a surgeon’s 
certificate of disability. The disability 
proved only temporary, for Veteran 
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Stough has attained the fine age of 
ninety-seven years. 

One of the best letters comes from 
Veteran Clark, down in Texas. He 
was born in Schoharie County, New 
York, and enlisted at Albany. He 
took part in the bombardment of Vera 
Cruz and all the battles under Scott. 

“After Cerro Gordo,” he recalls, “we 
were camped at Pan del Rey. I be- 
longed to General Twigg’s division. 
Our hardtack gave out and we were 
issued flour. We had to mix the flour 
up in a quart cup and roast our bread 
in the hot ashes. General Scott started 
up from Vera Cruz with about 12,000 
men, but only: about 6,000 got into the 
city of Mexico. 

“After the battle of Churubusco, the 
American soldiers captured some de- 
serters. They hanged sixteen of them 
and flogged sixteen. General Twiggs 
had them strapped to a tree and had 
a large Mexican to whip them. He 
told the Mexican if he didn’t whip 
them hard he would flog him.” 

Uncle Sam’s soldiers in that war 
seem to have had the same singular 


* 


sense of humor that characterized the 
Yanks in the late one, for the Clark 
account goes on: 


“My regiment went down the aque- | 


duct that conducts water into the city 
of Mexico. 
a man run behind a tree. About that 
time a cannon ball cut through the 
tree just above his head. He left the 
tree, still laughing.” 

Veteran Clark states: “This is on 
my discharge: ‘Private Amasa Clark 
distinguished himself for bravery and 
good conduct in the bombardment of 
Vera Cruz, the battles of Cerro Gordo, 
Contreras, Churubusco, Molino del Rey, 
Chapultepec, and the street fight in the 
city of Mexico.’” 
we then from the old war dog, 
this: 

“T had two sons in the World War 
and two grandsons. One of my sons, 
Orange Clark, was in the Marines and 
the other son, Alvin Clark, was in the 
Air Service.” 

Regular old fighting he-men, these 
Mexican war survivors. And there are | 
but nineteen of them. 


Surviving Veterans of the War with Mexico 


For services in the War with Mex- 
tco, which began April 24, 1846, these 
veterans are still receiving pensions, 
according to the rolls of the Pension 
Bureau: 


THOMAS B. BALLARD, St. Joseph, 
Kentucky; private, Company C, 4th 
Kentucky Infantry; born April 13, 
1828. 

WILLIAM F. BucKNER, Paris, Mis- 
souri; private, Company A, 2d Missouri 
Mounted Volunteers; born January 27, 
1828. 

AMASA CLARK, Bandera, Texas; pri- 
vate, Company I, 3d United States In- 
fantry; born September 3, 1825. 

HucH Connor, Floral Park, New 
York; private, United States Marine 
Corps; born May 1, 1829. 

OWEN THOMAS EpbGaR, 5000 Four- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. 
C.; second-class boy, United States 
Navy; born June 17, 1831. 

JAcoB M. FLEMING, R. R. 4, Mount 
Pleasant, Texas; private, Company G, 
3d Tennessee Volunteers; born Feb- 
ruary 5, 1829. 

URIAH GASAWAY, Reelsville, Indiana; 
private, Company D, United States 
Mounted Riflemen; born about 1830. 

DANIEL GONDER, R. R. 2, Rippey, 
Iowa; private, Company B, 2d Ohio 
Infantry; born January 5, 1826. 

WILtiamM HARMAN, Soldiers Home, 
Washington, D. C.; fifer, Company A, 
7th United States Infantry; born Jan- 
uary 2, 1831. Also served as second 


lieutenant, Company C, 99th Indiana 
Infantry, Civil War: 

JAMES M. HOLMES, Owensboro, Ken- 
tucky; private, McCullough’s Company, 
Texas et born November 10, 
1824. Also served as lieutenant col-| 
onel, 3d Kentucky Cavalry, Civil War. 

RICHARD A. Howarb, Sterling City, | 
Texas; private, Battery G, 1st United 
States Artillery; born August 14, 1831. 

Davip IRVIN, Pilgrim, Texas; pri- 
vate, Company D, 2d Mississippi In- 
fantry; born March 10, 1833. 

SAMUEL LEFFLER, St. Paul, Indiana; 
private, Company E, 5th Indiana In- 
fantry; born June 14, 1829. Also 
served in Company A, 54th Indiana 
Infantry, Civil War. 

GEORGE W. B. Meapows, R. R. 1, 
Checotah, Oklahoma; private, Com- 

pany K, 3d sey Infantry; born 
October 3, 1830. 

CALVIN E. Myers, Livingston, Ten- 
nessee; private, Company E, 4th Ten- 
nessee Infantry; born August 7, 1830. 

URIAH Rose, R. R. 4 Thaxton, Vir- 
ginia; private, Preston’s Company, ist 
Virginia Infantry; born October 24, 
1828. 

ROBERT STARKEY, Marshfield, Oregon; 
seaman, United States Navy; born 
December, 1828. 

OLiver J. STOUGH, 
ifornia; private, Company 
Infantry; born April 18, 1828. 

JOHN WeEnp!IG, R. R. 1, Granite City, 
Illinois; private, Company B, 1st United 
States Dragoons; born January 7, 1825. 


San Diego, Cal- 








TAPS 








The deaths of Legion members are chronicled 
in this department. In order that it may be 
complete, post commanders are asked to desig- 
nate an official or member to notify the Weekly 
of all deaths. Please give name, age, military 
record. 


W. Brooks Post, Swiss- 


Foster Geriacn, D. 
Served with Co. 


vale, Pa. D. Apr. 12, aged 28. 
A, 137th Eng. 

.Georce H. Hays, Tailor Wagnor Post, New- 
D. at Naval Hosp., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Apr. 29, aged 52. Served with 82d Div. D. 


111th Inf., 


WituaMm J. Kirwan, Towanda (Pa.) Post. 
May 16, aged $2. 


Served with Co. D, 
Div. 


GENERAL L. LAWERANCE, George Gray Post, El- 
am N. "ss D. Apr. 8. Served with 
E. 


.* -* K. Lewis, South 
D. May 14. Served in Army Nurse Corps. 

RicHArD Lisero, Lonnie Boyd Post, U.S. V. B. 
Hospital, Camp Kearney, Cal. 
27. Served in 644th Trans. Corps. 

Haroww F. Quinn, Sayre (Pa.) Post. D. Mar. 
. Served with 68th Arty., C. A. C. 
. J. StamM, West Hoboken (N. J.) 
D. May 1, aged 31. Served with Co. F, 
147th Inf. 

FraNK G, WacNer, Colon-Couch Post, Clay- 
ton, N. Y. D. May 8, aged 25. Served with 
Co. M, 50th Inf., Camp Dix, N. J. 


On our way down, I saw | 








A, 3d Ohio 


| 7 








B. H. 65, | 
Rend, (ind.) Post, 


D. Apr. 10, aged | 
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(%) 
Million dollar Ol Su; 
tailoring house. Ils 
Special made-to-meas- 
ure all wool suits retail $25. 
Big profits. 6 day delivery. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Experience un- 
necessary. Exclusive territory to 
capable salesmen. Outfits free. 
Write at once. 
HOMELAND TAILORING CO. 











71 to 79 W. Lafayette Ave., Dept.N, Baltimore, Md. 
) Secured. Trade- 
PATENTS marks and Copy- 
memes rights registered. 


Registered Patent Attorney 


E. E. STEVENS, Late of the 115th iy S.Infty. 
RYLAN 


LEGIONNAIRE OF MA 
Solicits as a member of the old established firm of MILO STEVENS 
. CO., the business of his fellow Legionnaires and of their friends 
We offe oo ane | — ssi = — eat mk op epoienry Preliminar ; 
advice without c hor mode examination Offic 
Barrister Bldg Washing cton "KX: 328 Mon woe ck Block, Chic ago iil. 


GOVT HELP NEEDED 


Thousands of Government Positions paying 
$100-$300 monthly, traveling or stationary, 
open yearly. Ex-service men get preference. 
Mr. Ozment, former Government Examiner, 
and Mr. Millspaugh, Member American Le- 
gion, are now “coaching” the boys. Get their 
*dope” at once. It will pay you—“nuff said.” 
Write OZMENT-MILLSPAUGH, 1201 Arcade Bido., St. Louis, Mo. 








Why is he worried ? | 
‘He Isa POST ADJUTANT! | 


OTHING to do! Nothing but 

collecting dues, typing letters, 

sending notices of meetings to | 
fellows who never come to them, of 
dances which fail to “Get Over”, 
parades which fizzle out because of 
small attendance, changing addresses, 
new members—the hundred and one 
LITTLE things that together make a 
LOT of worry. Listen, Mr. Adjutant, | 
why do it? Read this solution of your | 
worries, 





SOLUTION 


SERIES of 10 Pep Postal Cards, 

Government stamped, illustrated 
and humorously written—ranging 
from Post Meetings, to Dues, Dances, 
Parades, Member-getting and Special 
Occasions—your signature—a flip into 
the mail-bor—a record attendance—a 
smile on your face! Is it worth it? 
When you see the amount of trouble 
they save you you'll agree with hun- 
dreds of Post Adjutants that they are 
“GREAT!” Send $3 for 100 selected 
cards. In addition, two FREE cat- 
alogs will be sent to you by return 
mail, if you act at once! 


| POST PRINTING SERUVICE | 
! of The American Legion Weekly 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Bursts aud Duds 


Payment is made for material for this 
when accompanied by stamped envelope. 


The Son of a Fisherman 


“Are we goin’ to keep him?” asked Bob- 


by, after a close inspection of his new 
baby brother. _ ; 
“Of course. Why not?’ asked the 


mother. 
“Well, he’s so small, I thought maybe 
we'd have to put him back.” 


Candor in the Auto Business 
[From the Elmira (N. Y.) Star-Gazette] 


Always look Decker Auto Co. Cars 
over before you buy. 


Classifying the Saxophone 
[From the Kinaston (N. | ) Freeman] 
FOR SALE—Saxophones, the best and 


cheapest; also all band and orchestra in- 
struments, 


A Sop to the Conventions 


Myrtle Morningside, chorus lady of ex- 
pe rience, Was peeved. 

“If this is all the salary I get,” she de- 
manded of the manager, “how can I dress 
on Broadway ? ” 

“You can’t.” he told her imperturbably. 
“You'll have to use one of the dressing 
rooms, just the same as the rest.” 


No Wild Goose Chase Here 
[Not in Flathead (Mont.) Courier] 
Warning to one and all—I have turned 
my wild out on the water and any- 
one disturbing them in any way will be 
prosecuted.—Vrs. 7. Alerander. 


reese 


A Song in High Sea 
and the tops’l 


Give me decks all wet set; 





(Can it be that my cheeks are palins 
Give me howling gales like in Conrad's 
tales; 
(Quick! Lead me to the railing!) 
Oh, the pulsing bulk of a mighty hulk— 
(My will’s made out to Irma) 
Give me hurricanes on the ocean lanes, 
(Give me air and terra firma!) 
I find eestasy in the wrecks at sea: 
(Why wasn't I more cautious?) 
Oh, a Viking I, ‘ne: ath a sullen sky 
(And also slightly nauseous, ) 
Let me hear the splash as the timbers 
crash, 
(I'm dying now, it’s certain.) 
Take that meal away, for I can’t today, 
And (here let's draw the curtain.) 
- trthur Lippmann, 


The Des 


perate Bachelor 


[Ad in the Kingston (N. Y.) Freeman] 
WANTED — Woman for household 
May 1st. 
Progress 


[From the Dowagiae (Mich.) News] 


James MeGillicuddy’s Rolls-Royee was 
stolen while standing in front. of the 
County Poor House where he was visiting 


reuts, 


No. 111.888 


3.555 
boob is Lola: 


his aged pa 


Another 


If not, then I’m a gink. 
She thinks that Pensaeola 
*S the name of some soft drink, 


Van 2B. 


A Careful Invoice 


A motorist, on a long trip, needed some 
water for his car. He pulled up in front 
of a farmhouse in a backwoods regidn, and 


had just started to make his request when 


departm . 
Address / 


anuscript returned only 
kly, Indianapolis, Ind. 


lable 
American Legion 


Unavailabl 
We 


a boy came around the corner of the 
house. 

“Jim,” asked the farmer ‘did you drive 
up them cows like I told you? 


“Sure, I did, pop.” 
“Get ‘em all up?” 
a 
“Count 
ot Ny 
“How 
“One. 
“That's right.’ 


*em?” 


many was there?” 


. 


This Jazz Mad Generation 
[From the Kaplan (La.) Times] 
Notice :—Cattle running out at night 
between sundown and sunup will be taken 
up after May Ist and owner will have to 
pay cost. Simeon Perrin, Marshal. 


Her Error 
He had spoken to her on the street and 
she was properly insulted. 
“I don’t know you from Adam!” 
claimed indignantly. 
“You ought,” he 
dressed different.” 


she ex- 


retorted mildy. “I’m 


Naked Truth 


‘he 
[From the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times] 
1924 FORD ROAPDSTER—A - small 
roadster comes in handy in speeding up a 
salesman’s time. It won't last long at 
this price, $185. 
Handy 


the Jacksonville (Ill.) 


[Ad in Journal] 








— THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 


Bless Her Heart 


“What are you doing, Mildred?” asked 
a fond mother. 
“I'm knitting, mother, 


young thing. “I heard Jack say 


replied the sweet 
the other 


day he was afraid he'd have to buy a new 
muffler for his ear, and 1 thought I'd sur- 
prise him.” 


Somewhat Exacting 
in the Abilene (Tex.) Reporter] 
RENT—Two nicely furnished 
south rooms with little screened-in porch, 
close in, to parties without children, gas, 
lights and water. 


The Original One-Horse Town 
[From the Western Kansas News] 


A picture of Reuben A. Pratt of Kirk, 
Colo., formerly of Goodland, appeared in a 


[Ad 
FOR 


recent issue of the Denver Post. Wirk is 
six feet, nine inches tall and weighs 3050 
pounds, 
A Bargain 

“Say, Martin, you ought to go to the 
grand opera some time,” Weathers told his 
friend. “Why, for fifty cents you can get 
a Seat where you ean’t hear a darned 
thing.” 


125 Percent Dog 

[Ad in the Green River (Wyo.) Star] 
FOR SALE—White bull 1 E 
lish Pit Bull, 14 Terrier, $10. 


qaog, 


Boston 


The Return 
tired : 


broke and 
] \' reek : 


I'm 


aiv heaths a 
Oh, joyful reereation! 
In debt ['m mired 
Up to my neek— 
l've bee 1 on my vaeati mf! 




















FOR RENT—9 room modern home near , si . 
hospital. No Place f for Rough Stuff 
‘ [From Paris editi York Herald] 
The Hindenburg Line a Ra ead a 
“Von Hindenburg’s inaugural speech Franc nd Jeo > Bri } 
seems to have we the confiden oLt most of b TUMLWeE igh . a pr 
the German people,” remarked civi 1. ture end in the i Rontis 
“Yeah.” agreed , . havi 
the ex-soldat, “but ll the best of the 
they should know wee battle. 
from 1918S not to i tely struc 
put mueh faith in S « ent 1 
his lin was dis ied 
on . ’ ] 

That Wins! Identification 
An Englishman At one of t 
and an Irishman training eamps 

lived j i eos during t 
liminari to t 
(+r (uar ? 
Te ps a wi 
havi s 
with an a id 
s l of rts 








from the 


Zions 








esp cia ly 


witli me whi +t. 

- Guard Bug: “See here, Private Firefly, you cali gs Py P 7 ¢ 

mina?” mused ti must put yourself out when you hear taps.” know his right 

Trishm Rejeet- foot from his left 
ing t sug and insisted « 

tion of the « r that he eall 1 George placing his rig one forward when the 

the Fi th } he . sud i red com! d “NM: yr ia” . vive n. 

got out brush a paint l ibed th Driy to desperati th sergeant 
legend: looke ‘. - to mal sure no officer w 
“March th’ Seventeenth.” in sight, and then planted a lust - kick o 


> T ~ 7 
Let Joy Be Unconfined 
on menu of Canton (" fe, 
House of Joy", Spokane} 
No order served to men 
i not limited, 


[Notice “The 


less than 


for 
25¢e. Ladies 
A\S e Know 

[From the Lincol 
The dog, a 
about fifteen 
with shaggy 


the Breed 
f Ve } 
zhevixky 

long 
hair. 


Ntate Journal] 


Ooofhound, is 


pure 
and is covered 


inches 
yellow 


the offender’s left shin. 
~~ re!” he exclaimed, “There, yi 
a gun! Now, off with the one 
od ts. 


u son 


that 


step 


Logical 


. It S no wonder yon're such a sissy,” 
said the bad bey “Your pa and ma were 
mi: rried by instice of the peace.” 

“Well.” retorted the other, “from the 
noise I hear comin’ from your house, your 
pa and ma must have been married by the 


Secretary of War. 








your 1925 Emblem Catalog 


HE book every Legionnaire needs! Send for 
yours today! It illustrates and describes watches, 
banners, decorations, jewelry, auto insignia, and 
a score of other useful and attractive articles, all 
bearing the Legion emblem. Get the catalog and 
know what the Emblem Division has for you and 
your Post! It’s YOUR catalog. Fill out the coupon 
below and get your copy by return mail. It’s FREE. 


sae taanentNNtinnnenEnEmnenseeeRaaTeTasonteneneenteemmeendeseninen 8 OF 2D Ob OF seein 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, EMBLEM DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Gentlemen: Please send me a FREE copy of the Name eainanenupeatiin 
1925 Emblem Catalog. I am especially interested Street a 2 
in the following things: Cin 
State acooeraiincaiaiianan 


I am a member cf Post No. cciaeasiiiinaaieaatdle 


Dept. of ne ee Tee ee pies 





FASCINATING— 


THE STORY 


of Human 


PROGRESS 
Reads Like Fiction 


ERE is one of the most fearless 
and truthful discussions of 
human nature ever written. 

An absorbing story of man’s per- 
sonal development in one volume! 
It reveals all that man has said, 
thought, and done during the long 
ages he has been on earth. 


By the Author 
of the fan . 
** Book of Etiquette 





Before—and Since the Days of Adam 
ILE compelling story of mankind from the very CONTE NTS 


dawn of life, through barbarism, civilization, me- [The child - 
diaevalism and modernism, illustrated with photo- ne Childhood of Man— 
: » What is Society ?— 
graphs and drawings. ; Primitive Ideas of Creation— 
A brief geographical survey of the whole world, = a a = 
. eye * — 7 = _ a ; ur .<Ancien eritage 
familiarizing the reader with the names of all peo- } py Barly Civilizations— 
ples, their locality on the globe, and the origin and The Development of Etiquette— 
development of etiquette as it concerns modern man, 
in every country, and through all important periods. 





Language in Social Life— 
Ceremony of Changing Names— 
The Girl in Primitive Life— 
The Period of the Engagement— 





The Most Fascinating Book 
Ever Written 


SEND 
NO 
MONEY 


dinary text, 
volume. 


special offer. 


You must see it. } 
No money is necessary. 


“The Customs of Mankind” will hold you 
breathless from cover to cover. There are 153 
remarkable illustrations, 753 pages of extraor- 
10,000 tales 
an edueation in one beautiful and astonishing 


about yourself. 


Take advantage of this 
Just 


mail this coupon today, and a copy of the 


attractive first edition of Lillian 


Tear This Coupon Out Now! 


The Legion Book Service of 
The American Legion Weekly 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


You may enter my name on the list to receive onc of the first copies 
of “The Customs of Mankind,” by Lillian Eichler Under the terms 
of your special offer, I will give the postman only $2.98 (plus a few 
eents postage) in full payment on arrival—for the $5.00 book. It is 
understood that. I have the privilege of returning the k any 
time within five days and having my money refunded if I am not 
swept away by its beauty and fascination. I am to be the sole judge. 











Name 





Address 
City 


Eichler's 
wonderful new book, 
“The Customs of Man- 
kind,” will go forward 
to you at once. When it 
arrives, give the post- 
man only $2.98 (plus 
few cents delivery 
charges) in full pay- 
ment. Judge it for your- 
self, if you are not de- 
lighted, return it within 
5 days and your money 
will be refunded at once. 


1 Funeral Customs and the Fear of 


i Death— 


Courtship in Young America— 
The Antiquity of Human Mar 
riage— 

The Development of Modern Mar 
riage 
Primitive 
ing— 
The Beginning 

ords— 
The Social Invitation— 
How Calls Originated— 
The Cornerstone of Civilization— 
Modern Hospitality— 
Food and Civilization— 
The Playdays of Humanity— 
Development of the Social Danee— 
Musie and Musical Instruments— 
The Birth of Superstition— 
The Tale of Table Manners— 
Holidays and Their Customs- 
How They Originated— 


for Gift-Mak- 


NE 4, SE, ERO Ram 


Reasons 


of Written Ree- 











<— MAIL TODAY! 














